CHAPTER IX.
RADICALS,  TYPES,   DUALISM,   AND  THE   UNITARY HYPOTHESIS.
IN the last chapter we considered the history of the division of certain compounds into the classes of acids, bases, and salts, a division which carries with it the distinction between acidic and basic, oxides, and that between acid-forming and base-forming elements.
We saw that in his investigation of prussic acid in 1815, Gay-Lussac isolated cyanogen, and spoke of that substance as "a remarkable example, and at present a unique example, of a body which although a compound plays the part of a simple body in its combinations with hydrogen and with the metals." We saw the introduction into chemistry, by Berzelius, of the "compound radical ammonium which possesses all the properties of an alkali metal." We have now to trace some of the effects of the hypothesis of compound radicals on the development of the classification of compounds. The compound radical of the earlier chemists was a successor of the alchemical "principle " or "clement.*1 Lavoisier gave defmiteness to the conception, and made it. directly applicable to particular cases of chemical change, by presenting a, list, of the radicals of various acids, which, he said, "enter into combination after the manner of simple* substances." l The strength of the hold on the minds of those who came* after him, of Lavoisier's view of the constitution of acids and of salts, is shown by the pertinacity wherewith they clung to the notion that an unknown radical enters into the composition of muriatic acid, in spite of the many failures to
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